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ABSTRACT ‘ 

A research study in which 24 leading preservice . 
teacher education textbooks are examined for degree of sex equity 
reveais a predominant attitude of imbalance and omissicn towards the 
role and contribution of females in American society and education. 
The textbooks are content analyzed for space allocaticn and treatment 
of sexism, sex differences characteristic’in a learning environment, 
experiences and achievements cf women, and total amcunt of text 
content awarded to males and females. Areas considered are general 
teacher preparation, psychology of education, foundations of 
education, and instructional methods for teaching sccial studies, ; 
reading and lanquage arts, mathematics, and science. Kecommendations 
are offered for unbiased texttock Serelapeents: - A .lizt cf the specific 
texts examined is included. (L#) 
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Although professional awareness of sex bias in education is 
increasing, there has been little systematic research to ascertain the 
extent to which sceeneton to this issue Has been integrated into the 
curricula of teacher preparation programs: across the nation. One 1974 
survey of schools and departments of education indicated that most pre- 
service teacher gieesiien eauties are not sufficiently knowledgeable 
about the provision of sex equity in education, and few courses are | 
offered to enable prospective teachers to acquire knowledge and skills in 
this area (McCune &- Matthews, 1975). a: ets of this survey is 

that, as late as the mid 1970s, sex equity remained a marginal inoue in 
our teacher: preparation programs. 
To provide a more current analysis of the treatment of sex equity in 
these programs, one based on the data source of professional texts rather than 
on the responses of teacher educators, a comprehensive study of widely 
| used teacher education textbadks was conducted. Under Futiling 26K the 
- Women's Educational’ Equity Act, twenty-four of the leadiies veaches educa- - 
tion text books were ee analyzed ee how| issues related to 
oe the provision of sex equity in education were portrayed. This paper will 
present an analysis of the research findings as well as their implications 
< for teach educators, authors, and publishers. 

A basic assumption underlying thi research is that professional texts 
are important to cha: Vay Ipeoupantive teachers are prepared to work with 
children in classrooms. Zimet's literature review on thes dnnace of written 


, 


material suggests that the content of books does affect the attitudes and 


behavior of readers, both children and ‘adults (1976). Consequently, what 


future teachers read in their education texts is likely to influence their 


: knowledge, attitudes and behavior concerning the issue of sex equity in 
‘ in education. These books can discuss the literature on sexism in schools 
= . 
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and on its potential impact on children. . They can alert prospective 
teachers not only to the problem but also to existing legal remedies such 
-as Title IX of the Higher Education Amendments of 1972. Further, they 

have potential for making pre-service teachers aware of curricular and 
itistructional approaches that can be used to alleviate sex bias in the 
classroom. In contrast, if these professional books omit topics concern- 
‘ing the provision of sex equity, or if they offer stereotypic and imbalanced 
ii ei of females and males, they may reinforce or create btased atti- 


tudes and behaviors rather than erad{cate them. The content .of these 


professional books is crucial to effective and responsible teacher prepara- 


’ 


tion. 


- The texts selected for content analysis were those most widely used 


in the core courses of most teacher education programs> across the nation: 


, foundations or introduction to education; psychology of education; and 


teaching methods in the five content areas of reading, language arts, 
mathematics, science, and social studies. Further, only t ts: published 
between 1973 and 1978 were studied. Since Title IX was ehacted in 1972, 
and since research'on and discussion about sex bias in education has been 
available in the literature. since ‘the late 1960s and early 1970s, it seemed 
reasonable to expect that the selected texts would include infornaron on 
this topic. | | 

Thirteen education editors of major publishing companies were asked 
to identify the most widely adopted teacher education texts in the seven 


areas designated above. Based on their responses, the 24 texts listed in- 

Table A wate Leiieed for analysis. Several of these Haies eaeeieed unani- 
mous sélection by the editors, and they appear to dominate the market in 
their respective fields. In other cases, the market ‘evidently is fragmented 


by the education editors as best sellers in their fields. . fi 
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TABLE L. Me f, 
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TEACHER EDUCATION TEXTS SELECTED FOR CONTENT ANALYSIS 


: Foundations or Introduction to Education 
se re | ; : 
_ James Johnson, Harold Collins, Victor Dupuis, and John Johansen. 
™ Introduction to the Foundations of American Educatton. 3rd - 
Edition. Boston: lyn & Bacon, 1976. a 3 


Robert Richey. Planning for Teaching. ‘Sth Edition. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1973. ee ' 

Kevin, Ryan and James Cooper. Those Who Can, Teach. 2nd Edition. 
Boston: Houghfon Mifflin, 1975. “ 


- 


a 
William Van Til. Education: A Beginning. 2nd Edition. © Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin,.1974, - 


Psychology of Education 


° 


Robert Biehler. Psychology Applied’ to Teaching. 3rd Edition. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1978. 


N.L. Gage afaasa Berliner, Educational Psychology. Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1975. 


Thomas Good and Jere Brophy. Educational Psychology: A Realistic 
_ Approach. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1977. 


Methods of Teaching Reading 
. 
Martha Dallmann, Roger Rouch, Lynette Chang, and John Deboer. 
The Teaching of Reading. 4th Edition. New York: Holt, Rinehart 


& Winston, 1974. 


Delores Durkin. Teaching Them to Read. 2nd Edition. Boston: Allyn 
ms : & Bacon, 1974. 4 


t P : 
Robert Karlin. Teaching Elementary Reading. 2nd Edition. New. 
York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1975. = . 


. 


George Spache and Evelyn Spache. Reading in the Elementary School.- 
- 4th Edition. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1977. ee 


\ 
Miles Zintz. The Reading Process. 2nd Edition. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm, C. Brown, 1975. : 


sa 


Methods of Teaching Language Arts ) 


Paul Burns and Betty Broman. The Language Arts in Childhood Education. 


3rd Edition. Chigggo: Rand McNally, 1975. 


y Sara Lundsteen. Children Learn to. Communicate. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jetsey: Prentice Hall, 1976. 


vs 
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Walter Petty, Dorothy Petty and Majorie Becking. Experiences in 
Language. nd Edition. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1976. 
co * s 
Dorothy Rubin. Teaching Elementary Lan e Arts. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1975. ; 


Methods of Teaching Science , 


. Glenn Blough and Julius Schwartz. Elementary School Science. 
~ oth Edition. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1974.. 


Peter-Gega. Science in Elementary Education. 3rd Edition. New 
York? John Wiley, 1977. -, 


~ 


Mary Bud@ Rowe. Teaching Science As Continuous Inquiry. 2nd Edition. 


New York: McGraw-Hill, 1978. 


Methods of Teaching Mathematics . é $y 
7 


Foster I. Grossnickle and John. Reckzeh, Discovering Meanings in 
Elementary School Mathematics. 6th Edition. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1973. 


James Heddens. Today's Mathematics. 3rd Edition. Chicago: Science 
Research watL ia 1974, 


John Marke, C. Richard Purdy, Lucien Kinney, and Arthur Hiatt. Teaching 


Elementary School Mathematics for Understanding. Wew York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1975. “a 


cy 


Methods of Teaching Social Studies 


® 


John Jarolimek. Social Studies in Elementary Education. 5th Edition. 
New York: Macmillan, 1977. . : 


John Michaelis. Social Studies’ for Children in a Democracy. 6th 
Edition. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1976. 


-all 24 texts took 12 months .‘to complete. 
; ; 


number of supposedly generic pronouns’ and nou 


r 
a comprehensive. content analysis instrument. ane raters manual were 


devéloped, and a team ‘of twelve raters was. 1 :titatried in their use. Each 
cons a 


text was xidseed ae at least two raters working; independently. Inter- 


« 


rater reliability was set: at 852 agreement, and” fn those cases where this 


» 


was not attained, a oe rating was via tweak The ‘content | analysis of 

The proceas— included a line by line analysis of the entire narrative 
as well as the indices of date: text to determine space allocatiqh in five 
categories: . cea Experiences and corbelbutisns of Females; Sex piffer- 
ences; Total dawning Concerning dike: and Total Content Concerning Females), 
The number of males and females who were cited as authors in AEE oO 
and bibliographic entries were counted as were the number. of females ‘and 
males in the illustrations. Language usage val analyzed by counting the 

L such ag "he, avabeind: 

forefathers, policéman" that were used in each text. 

A major finding of the research was that teacher education texts 
are characterized by overwhelming, and, in Some books, complete omission , 
of information concerning the provision of sex equity in education. Of 
these 24 widely used texts, 23 allocated less than 1 percent of narrative 
space to the issue of sexism. One third of the books did not even.mention 
the topic.” Most of the — shatacteet tak by total omission were in - 
methods of teaching fachoaatize and: science -- ironically, the very areas 
where girls are most likely to éxperience achievement difficulties. Not 
a single one of the texts saa teen offered pre-service teachers curricular 
or er a approaches to counteract sexism as it may emerge in schools. 

Before-more detailed analysis of these texts ag presented, it is perti- 
nent to consider whether these patterns of omission are justifiable. Should 
teacher education texts include topics related to thé provision of sex equity 


_ 


N 
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lorief descriptions of the content tabulated in these five categories are 


“as follows: 


bd ’ 


Sexism: Topics specifically concerned with the nature ‘and impact of sexism 
are included in this category as are topics concerned with redressing or 


counteracting this problem (e.g. sex bias in reading texts; annotated biblio~ 


graphies of non-sexist books; discussion of Title IX). 
Sex Differénces: This area includes research studies and direct comparisons 


related to sex differences or similarities in such areas as intelligence, 


. 
’ . 


behavior, interests, abilities; motivation, talents, careér aspirations, etc. 


Experiences and Contributions of Females: Topics ‘related to the contributions 


and experiences of individual females as well as females as a group are en- 
compassed in this: category (e.g. Maria Montessori; the dame schools; sex dis- 


crimination in employment). 


c 


Total Content Concerning Males: This category reflects the total number of 


pages allocated to males within the entire text narrative, 


~ 


fetal Content Concerning Fenaies: This category reflects the total number of 


ones allocated to females within the entire text narrative. 


It is important to draw a distinction between the category "Total Content 
Concerning Fiealng?! and the one entitled "Experiences and Contributions of 


Females.” In order for a topic to bé& tallied in the category ee ie 


and Contributions of Females," the topic-had to contain information speci- 


fically pertinent to women, individually or as a group. However, no such 
requirement: applied to the category, "Total Content Concerning Females," 


which included all content tabulated in "Experiences and Contributions of 


Females," as well as space referring to any female name, even if the entry 


of fered no information spetifically related to females. For example, even 


‘ 


if the use of ‘a female name was quite arbitrary--"A test was being given in 


in Ms. Washington's class"+-the line was counted in the category "Total Con- 


tent Concerning Females." However, such arbitary mention of a woman's name 


» 
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“aud not result in tabulation withen the category, "Experiences and - 


e , 3 a 


Contributions of ‘Fenales.* In ‘contrast, distussion of the contribution’ 


yBe Emma, Willard would ‘be «tabulated ta both’ of these categories. * +g * 


The content analysis instrameat Provided not puly for determination of 


aS 


space. ‘atlocation ‘on ivsues. related to dex equity, but also iis qualitative 
| ak measures of material. on sex equity as wel: Qualitative assessment was made 
| a ‘a r on, ‘the following. eriteria; accuracy of inFornation-pregented; balance ane Some 


prehensiveness ne ‘information presented; realism of information presented; 


non=stereotypic praaenteeion ae information; and integration of information 


throughout ‘the éntire text narragi 


v . Ratarg wére-instrugted to use direct 
ae he 


wv 


quotations from ene texts whene prhpas ible fo support and document tall quali- 


eee ee ewe we 
é - 


tative assessments. 
“The raters aiisé ‘counted the number of males and females whd were cited 

as authors in the footnotes and bibliographic dutetes to determine whether 
‘the work of female researchers and theorists was utilized in preparation of 

‘ these texts. Further, the ratio of females and males in illustrations was 
“tabulated to assess whether visual presentations reflected an accurate sexual 
balance. ~ Finally language usage was analyzed by counting the number of 
‘dinposedly generic pronouns and noyns sbuch as "he, mankind, forefathers, 


‘ 


policemdn" that were used in each text. 


A major inating of the research was that -teacher education texts are 
Characterized by overwhelming, Po ees some books, complete omission of 
information concerning the provision of sex equity in education. Of these 
24 widely used texts, 23 allocated less thon 4 percent of neerdtdue sites 
pe et to the issue of sexism. One third of the books did not even mention the 
topic. Most of the texts characterized by total omission were in methods 
of teaching mathematics and science -- ironically, the very areas where 
girls are most likely to experience achievement difficulties. Not a single 


one of the texts analyzed offered pre-service teachers curricular or instruc- 


tional appioaches to counteract sexism as it may emerge in schoalc. { 


ee - “e ‘ ‘4 
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s Before more detailed cubuh eeas dnd qualitative analysis of these J 
texts is presented, it is pertinent to consider whether these patterns of Rea 
omission are justifiable. Should teacher education texts include topics 3 cz 
related to the provision of sex equity in education? Is there a sufficient ‘ 
1. body of scholarly data concerning the way sexism operates a laicehan and on 
the ways harm may be done female and male students? Are een strategies and 
, 
SREESCSARE resources currently available thag teachers may use fo copnteract 


ways that sexism may be in effect in our schools? Is the issue of sex equity of 


> 
sufficient dmportance to be worth more than I percent of textbook space? 


th pink these questions as well as the discussion of this study's findings 

in perspective, it is important to briefly survey some of thb research .and 

‘ discussion that is now available concerning sexism in education. 

Sexism in Sghools: A Brief Overview 

niavkane exists extensive documentation on differential school 

acti evenant patterns of female and male students. Girls appear to begin 

school with an academic adee; and they generally speak, read, and count 

sooner than their male counterparts. According to the Neksonet iosetencns 

of Educational Progress, at age 9 males and females show fairly equal * 

scholastic understanding in the areas of matte, stience, social studies and 

citizenship while girls display superior seat atee in the verbal skill 

areas of Heading and the language arts. However, by age thirteen, females 

C begin a decline in achievement which continues through age seventeen and 
into adult life. By adulthood the Fvadigciate achievement disparity in 


math is a staggering 10 percentage points, and the gap is almost as wide in 


the‘ various science related fields. In contrast, difficulties in reading 
and language skills.that males are most likely to exhibit in the early years 
do not persist as boys continue in school; by adulthood males and females 


appear to be performing equally in these areas (Puzzles and Paradoxes: Males 
. P ‘ a” : Ps - é 


Dominate in Educational Success, 1976). . 


Associated with differential achievement patterns is differential . 
rey 


occupational goal and career selection. Academic difficulties in the areas 
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or 


' careers in science,,engineering, architecture and medicine. Vocational 
. rd é - 


‘ 
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* edué&tion is also characterized by stereotypic channeling of female students. 


a 
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of math and science ag well as stereotyping of these fields as male a 


domains -have resulted in female students selecting themselves out of 
~~ 


advanced courses in these areas (Sherman & Fennema, 1977). In fact, 
math has been termed "the critical filter" which deprives girls of even- 


tual access to a wide variety of potentially prestigious and lucrative 


Over half of all.women enrolled in vocational education uote homemaking 
courses, another 30% are in office occupations, and 14% more are in other: 
eraditionally female fields (Steiger, 1974). Appallingly few girls are 
‘Sai j 

selecting those vocations that have traditionally been regarded as male 
ad which sureenery offer them the best ‘employment opportunities. One of 

the by-products of occupational stereotyping and channeling ia the finale é 


é 


reality that a female with a college degree is likely to earn less money 


than a man with an 8th-grade ucatién (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1975). 


Several atnties indicate thiad female: students also suffer a loss. of 
sélf esteem as they "progress" through school. Although girla achieve 
higher high “school. grades than do boys, they are less likely to believe 
they have the ability to do college work (Cross, 1968). Another study 
concludes that even for women who reach college, characteristics traditionally. 
associatied with femininity are viewed as less desirable than characteristics « 
traditionally associated with masculinity (cKee & Sherriffs, 1957). 
anaes has been amassed substantial analysis of the forms in which sex 
bias may emerge in all areas of the school environment. Analysis of elemen- 
tary and secondary texts. show omission of females in both narrative and 
illustrations. For example, the Women on Words and Images studied 134 


elementary school readers from sixteen different publishers and found that 


females are not equitably represented (1972). Weitzman and Rizzo identified 
f 


‘ 


those texts most widely used in the. content fields st Geienen, aatheatice? ; 


4 


reading, spelling Pie perenne? between 1967 to 1972. They focused 


their analysis. on textbook ‘illustrations and found hat females comprised 


only 31% of textbook total. They also found that Jas grade level ANGTEAREDS 


: eee ee : 
representation of females decreased. Moreover, minority women aueterad 
particular’ exclusion, “for they were pictured only half as many times as 


minority males (1974). me 


Oat 
a 


’ Another form. of textbook stereotyping involved o¢cupations assigned 


‘to’ femalee and mles. In their analysis of elementary readers, the Women 


Ri Words and Images tabulated 147 different ‘occupations for males and only ~ 


. 
tye 
‘eat 
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25 “For females (1972). DeCrow analyzed social studies series produced’ by 
ten publishing -houses and found no women working outside ee except 
as. teachers Be goer (1972).. The Weitzman a ee snl texts in six 
content areas ‘ijeioual that while men were shown in over 150 occupational 
roles, gimowadi women were portrayed as housewives (1974). 

Other studies indicate that sex bias characterizes not only texts but 
the behavior of teachers as well. ‘Reséarch indicates. that male students 

3 


are more likely to be the salient members of classrooms as. they receive a 
. ; 


disproportionate amount of hie teacher's active attention. While they 

receive more than their share of punitive controlling messages, they also 
acquire more praise and positive reinforcement (Jackson & Lahaderne, 1971). 
Serbin' (Note 1) found that teachers interact with male students no matter where 
they are situated in the classroom while interaction with female students is - 
dependent on close proximity to the teacher. Teachers are likely 


\ as 
to give males detailed instructions on how to accomplish an assigned task. 


In contrast, rather than showing females How, teachers are likely to do it 


for them instead. Teacher reinforcement for males focuses on academic 


apconplishment; for females it emphasizes attractive appearance and good 


z 4 
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behavior (Dweck, Note 2). 
Research has also disclosed bias in counselor interactions and 
materials as well as in testing procedures (ratte, McCarthy, & Steckler, 


1974). Further, school staffing typically offers students imbalance in 


_ role models; for example, Stehoyah women comprise 83% of the elementary 


school teachers and 46% of the secondary school teachers, they are only . 
13% of principals (U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 1974). 
Inequitable access .to and treatment in athletics and physical education 


has also been extensively documented iad. 1976). Moreover, a new 


; topic of snvesti action concerns the nature of FOMpSnSBEOLY programs which 


Foundations of Education Texts ly 


appear to focus heavily on reading and evict skills, areas of greater 
difficulty for males; in soatenat, compensatory programs appear to direct 
far less attention to math and spatial visualization skills, areas of 
greater difficulty for Sudan (Sadker, Note 5)a 

Far more thorough discussion on sexism in SeUEaEa iE as well as new 
materials to help pastes counteract this problem ack available in a 


variety of sources, It has beeng Our intention through this brief sampling 


of the research to indicate that issues related to sex equity deserve the 


° eg | 
attention and concern of educators, They belong not’ on, the periphery but 


aaa the core of pre-service teacher education prograns, and they BEberVe 
eteniv icant dineigsion in professional texts. If. texts allocate niniseule 
attention to these issues or ignore them completely, ee er be, abdicating, 
at least in part, their role in sche leety, responsible, and equitable exacher 
preparation. e 


o™! 


There. vere four foundations % or introduction to : wduedbton texts “anslyzedsi~ 


'{ 


Introduction to the Foundations: of . American ‘Education (1976) by Janes Johnson 
ee ee eT ee ay ae 


“¥, 


“et ales: Panning for Teaching es by Robert Racheys cheese Who A Teach 
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(1975). by Kevin Ryan and James Cooper; and Education: A Beginning (1974) — 
by William _ Til. Anyone familiar etek introduction to education texts 
such as these realizes that they face the burden of covering an enormous 
secure of information and a wide spectrum of topics. Typically, they 
attempt to orient prospective teachers to the gprofession, provide an 
avieviee oe contemporary issues, discuss Pecatoneste education, sc 
suggest cette for the future. - Frequently, they provide: an historical 
overview which discusses outstanding past and present contributors. to the 
field. Given such an overwhelming amount of material for potential inclu- 
sion, the process of selection becomes critical. This study indicates that 
in detexniadas what should be included and emphasized, teeupa related to 
sex equity in education appear to be omitted entirely or at best given minor 
and incomplete treatment. : 

On the. average, five times more space is allocated to males than to 
females in the pages of these introductory books. _in the books by Richey ; 
and Van Til, there are eight times more pages. discussing iste than females 
while in the tgxts by Johnson et al. and by Ryan and Cooper, the ‘content 
allocation ratio is 3 tol. In the indices of these four books, there are 
many more males than females listed; the largest disparity pects ait Richey's 
text where the ratio is 39 to 1. The smallest Anden{dtopaty is in the Johnson 
text where the ratio is 6 to 1. The footnotes and bibliographic heats 
reflect similar patterns of omission. The greatest ee is in the gins 
text where 11 times more male than female authors. are cited. The allest 
author imbalance is in Ryan and Cooper where the ratio is 6'to 1. An all | 
four books, representation of females and males in the illustrations is 
relatively equitable. . , ; | ‘ < 

thi Cheaw"takte discuss contemporary saickeloned issués, it seems = ': 


"reasonable that they should include an accurate and thorough discussion of 


Fil 


‘sexism. In their discussion of history of education and of the work 


, 


of noted educators, it again seems reasonable that the experiences and 
: 7 


contributions of females should be reflected. Table 2 indicates that 
what seems reasonable doesnot occur. 
The most space any text allocates to the pipe of sexism is one 
half of 1 percent. Van Til barely alludes to the topic while Richey 's 
attention to the issue involves discussion of the pros and cons of a 
"dual salary scale, one which pays women teachers less than their male 
goumterpacte; On the more positive side, the texts by Johnson et al. and by 
Ryan and Cooper do present some discussion of sexism: . 
In a one and a half page section entitled "Women", the Johnson text 
discusses sex discrimination in employment and forces nor change including 
such organizations as the National Oteanteation for Women and the Women's 
Equity Action League. Unfortunately, the focus is almost entirely on 


. 


sexism in society at large, and the only relation to education occurs in 
. Les \ n 


a brief mention of Title IX. 


Ryan and Cooper's Those Who Can, Teach does focus on the issue of 
sexism in education. In a Geapans section entitled "Sexism and Sex-Role 
Stereotyping" there is discussion of bias in books, counseling, and educa- 
tional. administration. ‘Tisewesion of bias in other areas of education is 
not presented, and there is no mention of Title IX or of strategies BHaE: 
teachers can use to counteract the existence of sexism in schools. The 
section concludes as follows: | 
: The elimination of sexism and sex-role stereotyping in schools 

will bea cepa procedure that will equiva the chopeeat iad of 
teachers, administrators, school boards, counselors, educational 


” 


,, publishers, and parents. Your role as a teacher will be especially 


| 


important. As you interact with your pupils and as you select and 


: : 4 ig. “ — 
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TABLE 2 


Foundations and Introductory 
Education Textbooks 


Space Allocation: Issues Concerning Females 


Percentage of wo Percentage of 
° INDEX Citations Concerning: CONTENT Concerning: ; } 


Texts 
Analyzed 


Experiences & 
Contributions 
~ of Females 


Experiences & 
Contributions 
of Females 


Sex 
Differences 


._|Differences 


Johnson 
et al.' 


2. Richey 


3. Ryah & 
Cooper 


Van Til 


a TS So 


* 


use instructional materials, your sensitivity to this abhi cee 
will help determine the attitudes of. our future generations. 
sapekiiay, educators will lead in efforts to evaluate school poli- 
cies, curriculum and practices with regard to sex bias and will 
eliminate sexist discrimination (along see cue and ethnic dis- 


crimination) in our schools. Remember, if you're not part of the 


solution, you're part of the problem. 
. (p+ 348) 


c If either future or experienced teachers are to counteract, sexism, they 

need to know:of the resources that are available to them and of the curri- 
cular and instructional-strategies they can employ within school and class- 
room. This suhetdldas call to action does not include subtictent detail or 
explanation and consequently leaves prospective teachers without clear 
direction and without sidateae strategies they can implement. 

Obviously education.is a field which has always relied on the efforts 
of women. One wouid expect that-if a text discusses individuals who have 
made notable contributions to the field, the contributions of outstanding 
women would be represented. -Such representation does not take place. 

When Van Til's text discusses leaders in education, only white males _ - 
are mentioned -- Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Herbart, Froebel, Parker, Kilpatrick, Counts, Bode and Dewey. Richey's 
Planning for Teaching tells of the men cited’ above as well as Vergerius, 
Lockeg {anes, Bagley, Conant,- Hutchins, Bruner, Piaget, Gagne, and Bloom. 


Women who have made outstanding contributions, for example Emma Willard, 


Catherine Beecher, Sylvia Ashton Warner, and Maria Montessori are not men- 


tioned. In terms of scholarly perspective and balance, it seems legitimate . 


to question why Vergerius Ms more worthy of mention than is Montessori. 


Not only are individual female contributions slighted, but their 


“ 


‘collective efforts are ignored.as well. One: gets no sense from any of 


’ 
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these’ books that women. have played an enormous role in education, In 
fact, comments in the Van Til text actually serve to belittle their 
commitment ad professionalism. In the very first siadeat of his 
book, he comments on why some people dincue to teach. - He attributes 
She following reasons to female students: "It's a good job for a married 
women" (p. 10). "My fiance and I will be married following graduation. 
eh beach to caaeat us while he goes to graduate school" (p. 10). "I'll 
teach until I get tia-deuree 3 am really after ...Mrs." (p. 5). 

The real history of education is notable not only for the sontrtbuttons 
of women but also for the discriminatory experiences they — suffered. 
Throughout the development of education in this nation, women have struggled 
for equal access and equat treatment. tn their Biatortead presentations, 

not one of these books deals with the reality that half our children were 
denied the chance to learn. If the fact is mentioned at all, it is rationa- 
lized: 7 
As late as 1785 there were only two Latin Grammar Schools existing 
in Boston, and the combined enrollment in these two schools was 
only sixty-four boys. Girls did not attend Latin 'Grammar Schools 
simply because colleges at that time did not admit girls; inasmuch . 


Pe as colleges existed largely to prepare ministers, it is understand- 


able that they did not admit girls. 
‘ (Johnson, et al. p. 315) 


Clearly, there is need for more attention to the issue of sex equity 
' > 
in foundations of educations texts. Otherwise future teachers will be 
e 


provided an inaccurate and imbalanced introduction to their field of study 


’ and to their profession. 


NJ 


Educational darchotaes Texts 
Two of the texts analyzed, Biehler's chology Applied to Tedchin 
(1978) weed Gage and Berliner's Educational Psychology (1975) were selected 
by all the editors as dominating the educational psychology market. The 
third text analyzed, Good acd Brophy's Educational Psychology: A Realistic 
Approach (1977) wa# one of several other texts that appear té share the 
| wemainder of the educational psychology market. ; 
In all’ three educational psychology texts there de a greater snisuink 
of space allocated to males than to females. The texts by both Biehler , 
and Gage and Berliner spend six times more space on males than on females. 
There are 27 identifiable male names listed in the Biehler joidax wate not 
a single woman is listed. The ratio of male, to female names in the Gage 
and Berliner index is 18 to 1 and in both of these texts there are four . 
times as many footnotes and bibliographic citations by males as by females. 
Since the Good and Brophy text listed all names by first initials, a _ 
ratio of the index and the dsasadiies was not undertaken. In these 
three texts, the representation of males and females in illustrations is b 
fairly equitable with males being presented slightly more frequently. 
Table 3 reflects the percentage of the index and the percentage of 
total narrative for these texts in the five categories analyzed. All 
three of the texts include sections on sexism, and all three take 
: the philosophical position that sex role stereotyping is harmful to 
children and should be reduced. However, only one of these books aliocsten 
more than 1 percent of total content space to this issue. In fact this 


text, Gage and Berliner's Educational Psychology is the only book of all 


24 analyzed that attributes over 1% of content space to the topic, 


!  # 
and.of all the texts analyzed this one presents the most cogent analysis of 
: a : ’ Ay? i 


sexism in schools. However, even this text is characterized by some 


’ 


ear 
+ 4 s @ 
TABLE 3 
Toes oi Se 
Educational Psychology Textbooks 
Space Allocation: Issues Concernigg Females 

Percentage of , * goes Percentage of 
INDEK Citations Concerning: CONTENT Concerning: } 


Texts 
Analyzed 


Experiences & 
Contributions 
of Females 


Sex 
Differences 


Experiences &. 
Contributions 
of Females 


Sex 
Differences 
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1. Biehler 0.62% 
2. Gage &, 1.3% 
_ Berliner 

3. Good & 0.6% 


Brophy 


te 
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digconcerting lapsde in perspectipe. For example, Gage and Berliner 
discuss the issue of sexism in Lawes and they even quote a significant 
- excerpt from the Scott Foresman guidelines for non-sexist Language. 
iceeves, in their own text, the authors fail to implement the STEREO 
and they frequently “q™ male oriented nouns and pronpias such as "he" and 


"mankind" to represent all peop ls 
The Biehler €ext offers the most inconsistent position on the issue 
of sexism. In the 34 of content vance devoted to: this issue, the Acutanat 
tone appears to be wie support for sex equity. "However, this position 
is undermined in several aya For example, Blehler offers’ «'non-atereq- 


typed illustration of a woman repairing telephone lines;. the photograph. 


me 


' t 


caption yeads, "The increasing tendency for vomén to do what was formerly 
men's is 


rk’ has many advantages, but at May contribute to role confusion" 
(p. 204). This is the book's only illustration on changing occupational 

roles for women. Considering all the possible comments on jeneecaes parti- 
sharin of women in the salaried labor ‘ete, this particular caption 


L 


appears to be gratuitously negative. 
incndntatency ta. point of view is reflected in the Biehler text 

narrative, Bithler spends quite a bit of space expressing concern over 
athIetic competition between girls and boys. He creates the image of an 
"eardsenaturing! girl reducing a boy to "ignominius" defeat in. tetherball 
competition, and he worries about a phyrric victory that can lead to role 
confusiop- for the winning female who is not "petite" and "demure" and who 
goes counter to society's ESESCCRELONAS Further he notes that if she is . 
“ “budding Fensaiet, her triumph may be shoxt-Lived because her victim is 
likely to surpass her in size in a few years" (p. 184). “Biehler's ultimate 


conelusion is that a femiale.will have self-esteem problems "unless she ad~ 


justs to the idea of being the star of all-girl athletic teams" (pt 184). 


Given the minute amount of epace this text allocates to .the issue of. 

- sexism, and given all the potential information that could be discussed, 
it is unfortunate that the author becomes so caught up in the rough and 
tumble world of tetherball. It is sits unfortunate that the concept of 
individual difference is lost in the stereotyped assumption that athletic 
defeat =“ be the fate of female ecrpaki seen. B gmecgese? E 

All three of the educational psychology texts offer divceenton of* 
sex differences. As with the issue of sexism, Gage and alsa present. 
the moat soupethanwive treatment. These authors put the issue of sex 
differences: into sneesookivs by, helpful introductory comments. They note 
that sex differences may be exaggerated by the research literature since 
studies indicating the existence of such differences are more likely to 
be published than are those in which no differences are found. Gage and * 
Berlinér also note that the range of individual differences within each 
sex is in fact greater than the range of differences a the sexes. 


ad ' ‘ 
Despite this rational introduction, some of their later conclusions are 


_ puzzling. .For example, Gage and Berliner state that "females are more 


conforming and suggestible than males" (p. 426). This conclusion runs 
‘counter to Maccoby and Jackl{n's exhaustive review of the literature in 
The Psychology of Sex Differences (1974) which -indicates that the belief ‘a 
in greater suggestibility and ast among girls is a-“ayth" (p. 349). 
Occasionally conclusions rea hed by sea a texts differ not only 
erences but also from each other. For 
example, [9yge and Berliner dis uss higher. male achievement in math in 
" ternis of ‘the pressures of sex-role aterectyptig The Biehler text indicates 
‘that nie entity to concentrate on tasks without being dtetracted by: 
-background information leads to male ici ad in mathematics. Good 


and Brophy do not even. mention the isaye of sex differences in math, -but 


+ 


they spend several pages discussing boys' difficulties in reading. 
A topic that recieves particularly imbalanced treatment by ‘ 
educational peycholoay texts is that of achievement notivat ton. “Typti- 
ae ratty they offer extended discussion of eralotes Concickes by: fale 
researchers with all male subjects, implying that achisvenent mcrseaeacn 
is a male domain. Gage and Berliner discuss che role of mothers in 
developing the achievement motivation of their sons. “They do not men- 
tion the role mothers may play in developing achievement motivation in 
their daughters. And the role of fathers in this proceés ie onitked is 
entirely. 7 
Overall, texts in educational daycholory convey a ‘bavile tone at 
support for sex equity in education. However, in all three books more- 
extensive treatment of this subject seems warrented. Further, it appears 
. that more attention should be paid to the accomplishments of female scholars 
) and researchers. Imbalance in treatment surfaces repeatedly. For gxample, 
’ Good and Brophy offer a half page photograph, two colors of ink and several ; 
pages of narrative to Joannh McVicker Hunt's work on human motivation. In 
contrast, the text gives only a beter’ citation and footnote to eiéauck: 


vr 


“Maccoby's work on sex differences. Finally, these educational psychology 
: , . 
books need to present more thorough and balanced discussion of the complex 


“area of sex differences. Broad generalizations, partial explanations and 
‘inconsistent treatment may confuse prospective teachers as to what is myth 
and what is reality in this area, and may lead them.to apply misinformation 


» 


to claB8sroom practice. » 


5 . 


Social Studies Methods Texts - 


Two texts, Jarolimek's Social Studies in Elementary Education (1977) 


* 
Pi and Michaelis’ Social Studies for Children in a Democracy: Recent Trends 
and) Developments (1976) were selected by all the education editors as having 


4 


Fee 
» 


ee 


P tivity to 
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4 
captured the social studies methods textbook market.’ In T islati x 


text the ratio of content aliscated to males and females is approximately 
2'to 1. The congent ratio in Jarolimek is in direct contrast to the 
typical pattérn reflected in mast Or che texts analyzed; this author 
allocates twice as much space to females as to males. “th both texts, 
‘chete are twice as many index listings for males and twice as many foot- 
note and niwidopeunhen eueetinds by males than’ by females. The represen- 


e ‘ ; ; we 
‘tation.,of females and.males in illustrations in both texts is relatively 


. % equitable. 


Both of these texts are characterized by a tone that. reflects sensi- 


aad moral support for_vomen' s educational equity. Unfortunately, 
as Table 4 reflects, this veo tentiee Se not buttressed by substantive 
attention to the issue. Heth texte afford less than 1% of their content - 
to either the topic of sexisn or the experiences and contributions ‘se 
females. oe . 
Moreover, where the issue dF vex wautty is addressed, it is couched 
in a a auier aides, - For example, early in his text, Jarolimek comments: 
For a variety of reasons; the traditional roles of men and 
and women in society have undergone great changes in the second 
half of the twentieth century, resulting at long last in the 
sasteioational women. The indepeadaace of women, which without 
: question is one of the most significant Jevalopiadike of our time, 


has many implication® for social studies education in the elemen- 


tary school. 
(p- 14) 


Following these sentences are three brief paragraphs pointing out that 
schools have reinforced sex-role stereotyping and that there are significant 
contemporary changes in roles for women. However the text does not provide 


any detailed explanation as to why the new independence for n 


N 
4 
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4 
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- , TABLE 4 


Social Studies Methods Textbooks 


Space Allocation: Issues Concerning Females 


Percentage of Percentage of | 
INDEX Citations Concerning: CQNTENT Concerning: 


Texts Experiences & | Sexism Sex Experiences &° } Sexism Sex. 
Analyzed Contributions Differences | Contributions. Differences 
of Females of Females 


l. Jarolimek 


2. Michaelis 


: fs ‘ . 
"has implications for social studies education" or indeed what these 


, a 
implications are. ‘ies ty : 
_ é 


This suparticisltty in ‘treatment also characterizes the Michaelis. 


i 
text. In his book, the issue is discussed, under the caption, "Ethnie 


~ 


Studies, Equality for Women" and it is accorded only seven lines. In 
this miniscule amount of space the Pander is urged "to make such values ; 
as freedom, equality, and Justice, equally applicable to all ineiviausle 
regardless of sex" (p. 23). ‘However, the prospective teacher is not. 
offered resources or instructional approaches novagconptish this broad, 
and lofty goal. “ ; 

The social studies is a aatuead and rich content area for discussion ; 
of issues related to sex equity in education. Research shows that elemen- 
tary and secondary school social studies texts tell children of a nation 
seaabed: maintained, and led by eth Both future wed experienced teachers 
need resources if they are to pesvide students with a nite balanced and. 
accurate ‘assessment of both the past and the present. Many such ne eer 
resources are now available. However, while these Benaee studiegi methods 
books offer}ex ive and specific discussion on making pitieein boarlige 
developing sive, and using color in maps, Far less discussion is accorded 
the issue of se equity. Surely it seems reasonable to assume that if it 
is important to provide specific instructions on bulletin boards, it must 
also be important to provide specific strategies for non-sexist teaching. 
Until these bake support their tone of moral commitment’ with comprehensive 
fenpes of sexism, and the resources teachers can utilize to counteract 

2 


this problem, they must be character€%ed as providing only surface gloss: 


a sensitivity without substance. - 


Reading and Language ie Methods Texts, cae’ 4 , ar 
No texts appear to’ dominate the textbook market in reading and | 
language arts; rather; a variety of texts a? used in teaching methods 


‘Courses in these areas. Five reading nethods texts and four. ‘Language a 


arts methods texts were content analyzed. These nine texts. are discussed 


in one section because to some extent both fields share similar content y 


and because ‘both areas are ciasentacdied by comparchia-iseyes in shade: 
treatment of sex equity in educations 


4 
? 


The five reading methods texts analyzed were: Ceon et al.' s The 
_ Teaching of Reading (a974)?5 Durkin's Teaching Them to Read (1974); a 


Karlin's Teaching Hlementiary Reading (1975); Spache and Spache' 8 is ng 
in the Elementary School adel. and Zintz's The Reading Process (1975). 


In these five feat, there is: an average of over, twice as much space 
allocated to malis as to females. In the indices, the. ratio of:.male. to 
fenale names ranges from 1.5 to 1 in the zintz text to: 2 to 1 in the 
Dallmann text. The ratio of male to female Authors’ cited in, footnote and 
bibliographic entries averages slightly over 1.5 ‘th 1... Representation. 
in illustrations te, very equitable, except in the Durkin text ohere five 
mahe figures are depicted for, every female shown. 

| The four Janguage arts texts analyzed were: Burns pa Broman's _ 9. | ro 


The Language Arts fi “thitdhood Education (975); Tundstéén" 8 ‘ctaitaewa 


at to Communicate (1976); Petty et al.'s eriences in Lan uage Ste, 


id Rubin's Teaching Elenentary Language Arts (1975). In terms of overall © 4 


space allocation, authors cited in references, and figures in illustrations, 
these -Agnguage arte. texts are relatively equitable, although in all cate-~- 


gorias there is slightly more enphasis accorded males a cae to fenalen, 


x niin ie SR See —e0- 
2asfifth edition of The Teaching of Reading (1978) was published after the 1974 
edition had been content analyzed, Although the 5th edition was'‘not formally — 
content analyzed, it was read. From our reading it appears that on the issue of 


sex. equity. dn aluation, the 1978 text offers no improvement over the former ae 
| 7 27 ca ae 


aes, Tag 


* 


Q 


, As Table .5 indicates, there is scant attention to the isaue qf sexisn a sare 


in these, books. Four of the nine texts do not even mention the issue, In 


the remaining five texts the percentage of space on sexism to total 


_ content ranges from a low of .02% to a high of 14% In short, when these 


books do treat this topic, they spend a few-sentences or at most a few 
paragraphs on it. : : i | 
Such omissions is quite ‘startling, for it is in the. areas of reading 


and language arts’ that some of the most comprehensive research on sexism ; 


in curricular marestals has been conducted. Several widely publicized 
content analysis s i199 have denonstrated patterns of omission and steréo- i 


a 


typing in basal r re od ‘children’ s literature. In fact, this research 


a 
v 


has played a major role ‘in causing several major publishing Soapen es: to 
issue guidelines 80 “that future children’ 8 reading material will treat both 
gexes more equitably and more realistically. - 3 ¢ 
Even when the reading and language arts texts do mention these efforts, aes 
the treatment,is woefully Anadequatex’ For esinp! @,.t thé Burne “and ite - | 


Fext, The' Language Arts in Childhood Education, provides a ‘two-page biblio- 
graphy on “Black Literature," “American Indian Literature," and “Eskimo 


» 4 


Literature." The text provides no bibliography for non-sexist literature. 
In the four sentences Burns. and Broman ,spend on sexism in children’ 8 hiteea 
ture, they refer.to only one résource for teacher to use if they wish to 
avoid sexist material. | ; ee ie : 
pandateen spends two paragraphs on sexism in children’ 8 literature. 
Her second paragraph attempts to answer the question, "What can the teacher 
do:" | — . 
Again, seek a balanced. selection of books. . Active female 
7 protagonists ‘are appearing more and more in new, quality books 
. for children. Select books that emphasize achievements of both 
men and women.’ Discuss the sexist elements of our- language and 


books when they appear in the classroom. Otherwise the teacher 
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‘Texts 


. Analyzed . 


Language 
Arts 


1.. 


2. 
* 


Burns & 


. Broman 


Lundsteen 


Petty, 
Petty & 


. Becking 


Ae 


1. 


‘Rubin 


Reading 


Dallmann 
et al. 


Durkin 


Karlin 


Spache & 


_ Spache 


Zintz 


- 


TABLE 5 


'. Reading and Lan, uage Arts Methods Textbooks 


Space Allocation: Issues Concerning Females 


Percentage of , . . ; Percentage of Z Te ih 
INDEX Citations Concerning: CONTENT Concerning: : ? 


Sex 
Differences 


Sex. 
Differences 


Experiences & 
Contribytions 
of Females 


Experiences & 
Contributions 
of Females ~ 


° 
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and the material will. convey to the ghild the impression 
that the demeaning of women is socially acceptable, is an 
unavoidable Feat ey rather than a form of prejudice or a 


—_ 


lack of sennteieleys 
‘ . (p.°197) ° 


There ¢ are hordes of new children's books that appear each year, and it 


is unrealistic to expect a Pegingiag teacher to sort through them in: 


* 
‘ search of active female protagonists: It is difficult and challenging 


to en, Sees in language and literature with elementary school chil- 
dren. Given these conditions, prospective teachers need specific re- 
sources and instructional strategies they can employ in the classroom. 
Lundsteen's vague generalities offer teachers little actual help. There 
are resource lists,: lessons, units, and instructional approaches that have 
been developed to counteract sexism in language and literature, but not 
one of these nine texts adequately inforas ines teattinte of then. ~ 

Data from the National Assessment of, Educational Progress indicate 


that male students are more likely to have difficulty in the area of 


reading, particularly in the elementary grades. .Several of these methods 


» texts do discuss sex differences in reading achievement. It is fascinating 


to look at some of the reasons these authors give for such aba oonbs 


For SxAMD IR, zintz attributes the superior reading performance of ‘girls - 
to the folloving factors: 
se aoe > greater “ability to sit still and do "sitting still" 
activities and 2) greater facility with language. Add to this 
‘the bland pre-primer reading one can do with mighheen or twenty 
” basic sight words and a woman teacher who" may emphasize female 
values and the girls..do-havecan advantage: * * i he eS, ae 
"Durkin has suggested that if first grade teachers éould 


~ liven up beginning reading with stories shout jet planes, ain’ how 
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they work, or rockets and the boosters they need to’ get 


into space, boys would peobebiy fare much better. - 

A. ‘ . 3 (p. 214) 
Spache ind Spache offer the following vais for boys! difficulties 
iin reading: "the attitudes of vomen teachers toward boy pupils, ‘the | 
socially conforming attitudes of American girls" (p. 150), and a male 
personality style characterized as "more aggressive; less conforming; 
“lower diimteieton level for boredom and monotony; more inner directed 
reading to find out, ait just to please the teacher .. ." (p. 263) 

* While it is important that these texts discuss problems boys may © 
be likely to experience in reading, these discussions are characterized | 
by’ stereotypic and patronizingly offensive portrayals of female students 
and teachers. Surely one must question the implication that dull reading 
materials and: boring activities are more acceptable for fensis than for. 
male students. Moreover, research indicates that whether the teacher iui 
male or female does not appear to have significant impact on ‘the reading 
performance of boys (Asher & Gottman, Note 4). r . ‘ 

A sex. difference issue that six of the nine texts discuss concerns 
reading preferences. A clear division between what boys and girls like 
to read is made, and the description of this acyexncion is often benadly 


ge cai 


stereotypic. For sxdante, Dallmann et ai; indore Fugues teachnrat 


Boys show interest in action and dnuravsivenese, in the affairs 


of the world and therefore prefer adventure, science, hero stories, 


biography, history, and tall tates, while girls still cling to the | 


fanciful stories, sae: stories of chivalry and HPMARER(’ home 
life, ee and accounts of everyday life, though not always 
“So wes 2D din that order. Boys will not choose.a book, ordinarily, that has 


r= : Se ae aa ee : : eS nent sie 


‘ 


e 


the ‘name of a girl in the title, ‘but girls will choose a 


boy's book. 


i (>. 310) gp 
Petty, Petty oo that "boys scoff at love and avoid books 
in which the princ character is feminine" (p. 376). Burns and 
Broman commen : 

seve prefer stories of science, invention, and vigorou& 
action .... Girls will read a a book considered to be of 


s ital aa boys, but the reverse is seldom true. 
(p. 216) 


Such conclusions are, for the most part, based on dated research. No 
contemporary research*is cited, studies that might reflect changing 


patterns of reading preference based on emerging roles for women and 


men. Moreover, the discussion in these texts is presented without any 


regard. for individual differences. While some boys may object to reading 


-’ about female protagonists, others may not. While some boys select. stories 


. : / 
dealing with adventure or science, others prefer fanciful tales, mythology 


and stories about everyday Jife at home. Not all geris wild placidly 


accept reading stories about wale characters. The:reality of Yeading 


_ preference reflects ‘the reality of individual difference; informing 


¢ 


teachers of sex stereotyped generalizations can only be misleading and 
deleterious to effective teaching. | 

Another disturbing aspect of these discussions is i tone which appears 
not ents to accept sex stereotyped reading preference but even to condone 


it. The authors could offer instructional stretegies to help teachers 
@ . : 


? 


‘expand ‘the potentially limited and biased reading interests of their 


students. ‘They could offer bib Mographios of children's books about ac- 


tive, assertive and adventurous girls, characters _ that would capture the 


mel 


attention of both male and female readers. They could -- but they do not. 
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“Instead they report dated research as they: inform stad antes teachers 
to expect that bove will object to books ative girls. Fortunately, am 
today it i dca iceeeiy unthinkable for a professional text to tell 
PRAEHAET Pat they should ee and accept white children's ridicule of | 
books about black characters. However these professional books continue- 
to overtly condone prejudice on the basis of sex. — 

Occasionally, discussion condoning sex biased reading preference is 
pushed to the ultimate conclusion. Although Dorothy Rubin's Teaching 
Elementary Language Arts warns teachers to "Be careful not to be caste 
up in stereotypes" such well-intentioned statements are contradicted by the 
following advice: “8 

Sbairenys what we know about children's attitudes bien 
choosing books should also -be- taken into account. For example, 
it- has been found that boys will not read "girls books," whereas 

’ girle will read "boy books". Therefore, the ratio of"boy books" » 
should be about two to one in the classroom lapeaty collection. 
Examples of"girl-type" books are Little Women by Louisa May Alcott 


and many of the Laura Ingalls Wilder books such as Little House in 


the Big Woods. . 
= 7 ai (p. 191) 


Sexist assumptions such as this have, indeed, resulted in the current im- 
balance of male to female characters in childrens reading material, the . 


§ ay 
inequitable ratios that have been documented the content analysis research. 


_ Advising tedchers to’ create a 2 to 1 imbalance in their classroom libraries 


can only be detrimental to. both female and male students. It will deprive 
girls of the female role models they need to read about. It will deprive 
boys of one of the most valuable functions of literature, that of offering 


.Y * 


children the opportunity to become more understanding af others who may be 


‘ 
» & 
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different from themselves. Moreover, if boys do not read books such as 


those written by Laura Ingalls Wilder, they will miss some of the finest 
literature available to elementary school children..- 


It appears that reading and language arts methods texts need to in- 


clude far more information on sex equity in education. They must replace ~ 


stereotyped assumptions with contemporary research and methodology. Until 
such .changes are made, these texts may serve to encourage sex role stereo- 


types rather than to eradicate them. - 


iiavheustien and Science Methods Textbooks 

Three mathematics methods texts and three science methods texts 
were analyzed for their treatment of sex equity in education. The books 
in these two content areas are discussed together because they reflect 
similiar patterns of biss and because the issues of concern. in each case 
are similiar. 


The three texts analyzed in mathematics were Grossnickle and Reckzeh's 


Discovering Meanings in ‘Elementary School Mathematics (1973); Hedden's 


‘ Today's Mathematics (1974); and Marks et al.'s Teaching Elementary School 


Mathematics for Understanding (1974). For these three books ,the average 


ratio of space allocated to males as compared to females is 1.5 to l. 


There is an average of two times more male than female nameg. listed in the... 


indices and four times as many male authors included in footnote and biblio- 


‘graphic citations. 


The three texts analyzed in science were Blough and Schwartz’ 


Elementary School Science and How to Teach It- (1974); Gega's Science in 
Education (1977); and Rowe's Teaching Science as Continuous 


(1978). All three books reflect a severe imbalance in space allo- 


cation, with an average of over sevén pages discussing males for every 


f 


page discussing females. The greatest imbalance is fn Gega's text, with a 
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12 to bY acti and the least in ‘Rowe’ 8 text, where ‘the: ratio is 3 to l. 
A sinter imbalance is reflected in the indices. In the Blough iad 
for, example, the ratio of male to female names is 21 to 1, and in the 
Gega text, it is five to one. A ratio of nale-fenale index listings was 
hot computed for Rowe's text because of the author's use of initials rather 
_ than first names. ‘In all a books, ‘there are ‘two times more male than 
female wittiovs 5 etted in both penkuutas and bibliographies. . 
petunia eae has been a great deal of research attention to the 
math achievement disparity between females and males, to. the stereotyping 
of math as a "male domain" and to phe development of innovative curricula 
_ to help reduce math anxiety and avoidance and ‘to encourage girls to take 
courses and axpiore careers in this aces, HOWever ae Table 6 ‘piieuten: 
not one of the math methods textbooks makes any ‘teference to sexism in 
education; not one mentions ‘girls’ Botencsa. difficulties in math or soreteules ‘i 
and instructional approaches for alleviating then. “It fact}; the only text ~ 
that refers to: sex differences simply notes that at the elementary level 
both girls and boys express positive wivincses towards mathematics. 
Science methods texts also pay scant attention to sex differences in. 
science achievement, despite findings such as the following from the © 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (Puzzles and Paradoxes, | 
1976). | | | vs 
On a variety of (science) exercises, the 1972-73 results for 
females can only be considered incredible. While 70 percent of 
the 13-year-old males knew Yat the use of a compass ne related 
to the earth's magnetic field, only 54 percent of the iacste 
anesed correctly. On an exercise dealing with alternating and 


direct current, 13 percent fewer 17-year-old females than males “ 


knew the answer in 1969-70. In the second assessnment,. this 
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-| _ TABLE 6° 


Math & Science Méthods Textbooks rl ’ - 


Space Allocation: Issues Concerning Females 
eal 


Percentage of oss Percentage of 
INDEX ‘Citations Concerning: . CONTENT Concerning:- 


Expertences & Sex Experiences & — Sex | 
Analyzed Contributions Differences,} Contributions | Differences 
. of Females of Females 4 


1. Gross- 


nickle & 
Reckzeh |- 
' 2. Heddens 0 
3. Marks. ae 
Sc{ence 
1. Blough & “0 
Schwart a 
2. gee 0.10% 
~ 3. Rove (0.05%... 


> 


difference has increased to 18 percent. 
(p. 12) 


Only Rowe's text mentions difficulties female students may experience 


in science. In her 500 page text, she accords the following two paragraphs. = 
to this Pie in a section titled, "A Spectal Handicaps” ; 
Girls at all socioeconomic levels act ee respect to science 
Sas though -they were handicapped. They. know less, do less, éxptave 
{ : less, and are prone to be more superstitious than boys. It is 
‘tempting to speculate that one reason s0 little science is being . ; t ; 
give to the groups who most need it may be related to tha; Faulting : 
of low confidence so many women have when it cones to science. 
Wouldn't it be too bad-if our chitdten were kept ina deficit 
condition because many of. their teachers do not — OF endanetand 
wae the treatment could accomplish for them? . 
We are the doctors who must fight for help while tt can’ abili“as 
some good for the handicapped. : The research suggests what we must : 
do; why don't we? (p. 69) : . a ¥ ‘ 
It is unlikely: that Rowe's comment that. girls "know less, do less, explore 
less, and are prone to- be'nore sepbate tien than boys" will give future 
teachers sufficient and accurate perspective on the nature of sex differences. ~ 
It is Sigs aiiiets that these two paragraphs provide sufficient discussion pe 
of the "treatment" so that future teachers will. be able to correct this 
“deficit condition." Even though these two paragraphs are superficial and — 
‘possibly even misleading, It ibe be noted that the Rowe text is the only * 


' one of the six that at least recognizes the existence of a problem. 

‘ Of pll thd. areas of teacher education studied, the texte in wtlende ; 

and math as a group reflect the least ‘sensitivity to. sex equity in education.‘ 
These boots must make. major changes if they are to assume their. Pate 
for preparing teachers who will help all ‘our children achieve in the areas 


* e . ’ 


of math and science -- our daughters as well as our sons.. 


Conclusions . 

If the 24 widely used avahadeladal axtesauabyied te titis x 
study in some measure reflect teacher education curriculum then the 
thousands of prospective teachers who graduate each year from colleges 
and iiiveraities are not gaining adequate information or skills concerning 
sex equity. Omission is the form of bias that ms characterizes these 
gexts. Only four texts allocate over one~half of 1% of their content to 
the topic of sexism. One third of the texts do rot mention’ it at all. Over 
half the texts do not accord. as.much as 1% of thgir content ks: thavaspesls 
ences and contributions of fenales.> Even when\texts do treat these topics, 

“there are often problems of inaccuracy, reliance on dated research, iebatance 
in perspective, -arld conclusions and implications that are stereotypic and 
biased. od . 
ats problems are further intensified by bias in language dates 


Twenty of the texts analyzed used supposedly generic pronouns or nouns surh 


Sven these miniscule figures may be inflated; since there was some overlap ° 


in the categories sexism, sex @tences, and experiences and contributions . 
of women, there were-times when raters-could not- make precise distinctions Seer, 
concerning which category to assign text narrative. tn these cases, they - 
bulated the information under dispute in all epedeias that appeared peteinnen 
It was determined that this process of occasional "double or triple counting" 

was more rational than gevipeattty assigning the content, to a single category. 

The result however, is that this study may attribute higher space allocation 


to issues of sex equity than is actually the case in these texts. 


* 


“as he, man, and mankind to refer to all-people. A-few of the texts dnsexted 
disclaimers for this usage. For example in Teaching Elementary School 
Mathematics for Understanding, the authors, Marks et al,, comment, "For the 
sake of easier reading, instead of writing he/she, it re understood chat the - 


‘ . 


pronoun he refers to boys and en 13). There is a good deal of liteya- 


ture to suggest that the issue goes fer beyond facility in reading to the 
way language may shape the actual direction and content. of text narrative. 
The Houghton Mifflin guidelines, Avoiding Stereotypes (1975) quote the 
linguist, Benjamin Whorf: : 
Language is more than a reflection of the structural arrangements 
in society; it is intimately linked to the creation and perception 
of reality itself : saa biased terminology is one concrete 


way to change and to gocvint the way we view ourselves and others, an 
(p. 5) 


.' The math text noted above presents an excellent example of the aubtle way 
this creation of a biased reality may occur. The. authors of this text 
present the following discussion of ‘sets: ; ; 

; Many isuivtedee with sets may be identified in the life of -the 

young child. He and his beother have matching sets of toy soldiers; 
his tet of eating utensils bees fewer members than his parents set; 

he joins his-set-of blocks with his friend’s set to build @ big 
castle; ia teace " game taking his ‘set of marbles with him; his ~ 
set of fingers and toes match exactly; he loses a sheet off his 

toy car and finds féver whats tn this set than in the set of wheels | 
for another car; he counts the members of sets to find how many 

_there are; in playing with his dump truck, tractor and crane, he 

finds this set of toys has three members regardless, of the. order an 


which he Aina ‘ “(p.. 39) 


eT ea 


Use of the supposedly genetic he-and his generates male inagexys This 
results in a context that has room for toy soldiers, blocks, marbles, cars, 
dump trucks, tractors and cranes: but int for dolls, crayons, coloring books, 
jump-ropes or jacks. By the paragraph's conclusion, the universal child 
identified in thé first sentence emerges as a male. The use of supposedly 
generic terms may go beyond shaping text content so that the prototypic . 
child or human being is seen as male. To push the implication a bit further, 
it may also affect the selection of information and result in content that. 
notes the contributions of Vergerius but omits those of Maria tonkeanned: 
that leave out the issue of sexism and the educational betory of half the . 
soil aeton: : | 
One area studied, that of ‘pictorial rupvésinbatlut, ts not characterized 
by omission and imbalance. In most of the texts analyzed, the number of. 
male Figures in illustrations is equgl to or only slightly .greater than_the 
siatae of females. It is interesting to consider, possible reasons for this 
greater equity in text illustrations, One éxptauatiéd te that publishing 
compani¢s usually handle the illustration phase of book peedueesten. Most 
of these companies attempt to follow the non-sexist guidelines they havgy 


issued and, therefore, may be more ‘sensitive to sex-equity than are their 


authors. Another explanation’ may be related to the fact that illustration aver 


programs iri most of the books analyzed were comprised of photographs of 
actual school life. Consequently, these ph tographs are more likely te? 
reflect the real world in which both girls and boys are present in our 
nation's classrooms. ‘It is vorth ere that when illustrations were com- 
prised of line SEEMANEEs images based.on & an artist! 8 conception of reality, 
they were tax Less equitable in depiction females and males than were the 
photographs. Yet another explanation may ebing out that it is relatively — 


easy for authors and publishers to include an equitable illustration program 


‘ 
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in order to sive books a ‘fresh, look and contemporary appeal. In sane 


7 + it is far more challenging to respond to sex: equity SRecHENUe the abtual 


ee 7 . content of text: narrative. An optimist might conclude. ‘that, ‘these illus- 
; nm | trations are Rarbingice of greater evareness dad cian a pessinist 
: Ks . Se might conclude that. they merely represent the ficate of equality. 
¢ | 4 : Although this study focused on sex equity in teacher education texts, 
Sear enero 20S) Line analysis. of the treatnent afforded, racial end etinic'minori- . . 
3 ties bad also ‘conducted. Vhtle analysis of these groups was not as detailed 
; ; ag for women, it did attempt some preliminary assessment of textbook pro- 
! 2 : gresa in, this related area of educational equity, one which predated concern - ~ 
. » ie eee sack in our national conseiousness. As one might expect, the data 
‘ e - indiéate that. there is greater textbook treatment of dieses cencerning racial , : 
. and ethnic minorities than of thas concerning eee: Hovever, the surprising 
: eh finding te that these groups continue to. receive only a tiny. percentage of 
ae bone content. For example, in the foundations texts, the most treatment Sirs s 
. ‘\ ! given to the topic of race/ethnic discrimination: is 6% of total content; ‘ 
$3 7 | the least space allocation is 3 percent. In’ the psychology of education - 
- ” texts, the most treatment is 4% and the least Wi In the areas of reading | 
: a . and language arte space allocation ranges from @ low of .08% to a high of | 
y : 6.8%. In the two social studies ‘texts 9% and 2.3% of content are allocated 
‘ a to this topic. As with sexism, the math and science texts | afford the least 
- fe 2y treatment. Four of the texts have‘ no information on race/ethnic discrinination, ; | 
pe : and the mont space a text accords to this topic is .3%. Ovarat, inhalf = 9 \ 
wae: 


a the taxi. analyzed, less than 1% of textbook content. concerns the issue of 
| race/ethnic diecrimination. Further when information on this topic is in- 
eluded, it is ‘sometimes based on dated references, and ‘conclusions drawn 


have stereotypic and demeaning implications. 


'__ Most-of these 24.texts-describe.the nature and. impact of racism. 


in more depth than the nature and impact of sexion. However, considering 


from diverse racial and ethnic backgrsindeT™ grey 
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the length of time this issue has .been on our collective ‘educational con-" 
science, and the amount of research and the intensity of controversy and 
peacate it has generated, this small amount .of severass is disheartening. 
We must conclude that,in many of these texts, prospective teachers are 


given little or no preparation. for understanding and instructing children 


a a - 
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_ The data 4 our study point to necessary changes in our professional 
education texts. The documentation’ of pervasive omission suggests that 
these texts should allocate more space to balanced and accurate portrayal 
of contributions women have made both individually and collectively to the 


field of education as theorists, scholars, authors, practitioners, and 


innovators. There is now a comprehensive body of literature on which these 


texts can draw to document the accomplishments of women, including minority 


| women of color. There is no scholarly reason why our professional texts 


should continue to omit educational leaders such as Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Elizabeth Blackwell, Prudence Crandall, Emma Hart Willard, ‘Cagherine Beecher, 


Mary Lyons, Jane McCurtain, Myrtilla mers Maria Mitchell, Elizabeth Peabody's 


' M. Carey Thomas, Ella Flagg Young and many, many others from their ae 


It is also important that these texts provide comprehensive and accurate 
analysis of the barriers that have confronted sion in attempts to gain 
access to and equal treatment in the educational process. In the 1800s women's. 
educational struggle was for entrance into the university. A few centuries Y 


earlier their struggle was for the opportunity to learn to read and write. 


In 1687, the town council in Farmington, Connecticut voted money for a 
* gchool "where all children shall learn to read and write English." However 


a qualification of this egalitarian statement noted that "by all children 
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it ds to be understood that only male children will attend” (Matthews, 1976). 


“This was but one sign of the, times, ‘Scholarly . accuracy and perepeckive demand 


that our texts describe this segment of our educational history. Further, — 
when. major historical developments are discussed, a responsible text should 
note the implications for half the children’ of that time period. oe 
ple, if a text describes the educational opportunities provided by the . 

Latin Grammar School, it should clearly specify that only boys were allowed 

to’ attend. And to offer balanced historical portrayal of American education, 


™ 
° 


texts should describe educational developments of pertinence to women Such. 


. as the opening of the Troy Female Seminary and the emergence and the evolution 


of normal schools. 
Any discussion of contemporary concerns in education cannot be consi- 


dered complete without attention paid to the issue of sexism including bias 


in instructional materials, teacher expectations and interaction patterns, 


counseling materials and testing procedures, physical education, athletics, 
special education, vocational education and educational employment. The 
poteritial impact of sexism on students, males as well as females, should be 
noted as well as materials, programs and innovations that have been developed . 
to counteract this impact. This article only begins to suggest the rapidly: 
growing body of literature that has been amassed, on this topic and is availa- 
ble for inclusion in professional sducaticn texts. ; b 

It appears imperative for texts in the methods areas especially to a“ 
curricular and instructional approaches ‘and resources that will enable pros- 
pective teachers to create classrooms that are free of sex bias. fags ex- 
hortations to fight this problem do’ not give sufficient detail to nike claie= 
room implementation realistic. Rather, clear and specific resources will be 
necessary for beginning teachers, resources such as the following: non~-sexist 


bibliographies pertinent to various fields; sample lesson plans and umits; 
s. #- 
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whe a a ie te 
ee og | | 2 instruments for assessing sex bias in curricular datevtata: classroom organt~ 
eatton, teacher interaction patterns, and institutional policies. In parti- 
cilar, resources should be provided to help teachers break the "critical 
filter" and counteract the problems many girls experience in math and 
science, : . 
Obviously discussion of all ‘these topics should be based on th most — 
current research available. This is particularly true in discussion of sex 
differences, an seu tiniy rebearch and developmenta are being generated : 


a » 
rapidly. Moreover, to provide adequate balance and perspective, such 


discussion should include analysis of factors that may create, smtnbades 
or intensify potential sex differences. Further, these texts should emphasize 
the reality of individual difference so that prospective teachers will avoid 
generalizations and assumptions about female and male, characteristics and 
« abilities in the classroom. ’ 
As texts begin to include this information, it is important that they 


/ . 
avoid segregating the material in separate inserts or sections. If it is 


not incorporated throughout Ee ee the implication may be that 

such material is a sidelight, an interesting diversion but not truly an 
integral and important part of education. ‘ 

Text layout, design and illustrative material can also convey messages 

_to prospective teachers about the meaning and importance of sex equity. If, 
as the saying goes, the medium is the message, it appears essential that 

our professional texts reflect equity in their visual presentation’ as well 

as their verbal statements. Finally, in terms of linguistic format, many 
publishing companies have issued guidelines with extensive senticnn on sexton 


in language and how to avoid it. It is hoped that future teacher education 


texts will make greater effort fe close the reality gap between the publishers' 


guidelines and the publishers' books. 
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Most of our recommendations have greatest immediate implication 
for textbook publishers and authors. However, sometimes change is slow 
to come to the world of textbook publishing, and the 200,000 teachers 
who graduate each year from our colleges and universities will ageaine 
for newer, fairer texts to become available in their university bookstores. 
It' is the vital role of teacher educators to move sex equity from the 
periphery of teacher staaratioe to its core and.mainstream, In this 
effort teacher’ educators can utilize supplementary resources, ‘such as 
ties provided in this article's annotated bibliography. They can in- 
clude course objectives and activities related to the provision of sex 
equity in education. But whatever actions they choose to take, it is 3 
clear that to depend on the current state of teacher education textbooks { 


is to perpetuate the restrictions of sex bias and stereotyping and to limit 


the potential of all our students. 
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